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THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 




XII. — J. HENRY HILL. 

OHN HENRY HILL is one of the group of artists who were held, some 
twenty years ago, to be the American representatives of Pre-Raphaelism. 
Mr. T. C. Farrer, Mr. C. H. Moore, now art instructor at Harvard College, 
Mr. H. R. Newman, Mr. Russell Sturgis, the well-known architect, belonged 
to the same group, and, together with such writers as Mr. Clarence Cook, 
formed the Society for the Advancement of Truth in Art, under whose 
auspices appeared in 1864 the first volume of The New Path, the short-lived 
periodical which was to be the American exponent of the gospel then preached and practised 
by Mr. Ruskin. To Mr. Hill the ways of Pre-Raphaelism must have been easy from the begin- 
ning, for he was born, April 28th, 1839, at Nyack Turnpike, Rockland Co., N. Y, the son 
of J. W. Hill, another of the prominent disciples of the "true school" in the New World. 
Of him the readers of the REVIEW will soon hear from an authority more competent in these 
matters than mine. I am here concerned only with the doings of the son as an etcher, the first 
fruits of which appeared in a book, published in 1867, and entitled, — 

Sketches from Nature. By J. Henry Hill. Nyack Turnpike. — This book is folio in size, and consists of 
twenty-two etched plates, with an additional etched title-page, a list of the plates, and two pages of explanation. 
The plates are not specified here, as the book is not difficult to find, copies of it being in several of the public 
libraries. There is one, for instance, in the Congressional Library at Washington. 

Since then Mr. Hill has etched a number of other plates, some of them of tolerable size, 
and including several reproductions from the works of his father and of Turner. The appended 
list comprises those among these later plates which the artist himself looks upon as the most 
important : — 

On the Hackensack, Boy Fishing. Signed : J. Henry Hill, 1870. — Size of etched surface, breadth 9^" ; 
height 7§ ". Plate owned by Messrs. H. Wunderlich & Co. 

Crossing the River at Farmington, Conn. Etched 18 71. Not signed or dated. — Size of etched sur- 
face,^ 1 1 J"; h. 6". 

Black Mountain from Caldwell Island, Lake George. Marked in the margin : J. Henry Hill July 1871. 
— Size of etched surface, b. nj"; h. 7} J". 

Road Scene at Nyack Turnpike. Signed with the letters J H H formed into a monogram, and dated 
1880. — Etched surface circular, diameter $&". 

Sandy Hook. (Marine.) Etched 1876. Marked in the margin : Painted by J. W. Hill. Etched by J. H. 
Hill. — Size of etched surface, b. 7^"; h. $\". 

On the Hackensack. After J. W. Hill. Signed : J. H. Hill 1880. — No margin. Size of plate, b. 7^"; 

h. 5H". 

Lake Avernus. Fates and the Golden Bough. After J. M. W. Turner. Etched 1872. Not signed or 

dated. — Size of etched surface, b. 9$ " ; h. 6f ". 

Bacharach on the Rhine. After J. M. W. Turner. Etched 1872. Not signed or dated. — Vignetted, on 
plate measuring b. 10 j£" ; h. 9". 

St. Maurice. After J. M. W. Turner. Etched 1880. Marked : J. Henry Hill. — Vignetted, on plate meas- 
uring b. 9"; h. 7^". 
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With those who are accustomed to -look upon Rembrandt as the typical etcher, and upon 
French work as the only legitimate modern outcome of the etching process, the plates in Mr. 
Hill's book will hardly pass as etchings at all. Devoted, like all Pre-Raphaelite work, to the 
careful making out of details, and some of them representing birds' nests, water-lilies, and similar 
studies, — worked with painstaking minuteness, and often with the finest possible points, — *■ 
and printed dry, i. e. clean wiped, in cold black ink, on white plate-paper, — they certainly look 
more like steel engravings to the untechnical observer than like etchings in the restricted sense 
of the term. In their artistic character these plates must be accepted for what they are meant 
to be, — the honest endeavor to carry out a preconceived artistic theory. We may not agree 
with the theory, and we may think that the means to the end, and therefore the attainment of 
the end itself, have* been missed, — we may find that the whole has been lost in the search for 
the parts ; but we still feel the love of nature which pervades them, and in several of them, on 
which an aquatint ground has been used, a genuinely picturesque effect has been reached. The 
most successful of these plates, a Moonlight on the Androscoggin, etched in 1866, is republished 
herewith. In Mr. Hill's later plates there is an evident striving for greater strength, which cul- 
minates in the St. Maurice, after Turner, and in the little circular Road Scene at Nyack Turnpike. 
The greater attention paid to the values of the masses and to the concentration of the light 
makes of this etching one of the best of the artist's original productions. 

To those who have followed the controversy in which Mr. Hamerton was lately involved 
with an ill-informed writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, the study of a set of Mr. Hill's etchings, 
printed in different ways, would be a very interesting occupation. In former years, as shown 
by the manner in which the plates in his book were treated, Mr. Hill was an advocate of 
"natural" printing. Lately, however, he has been converted to " rag wiping" and " retroussage," 
and the result has been a great gain to his plates. To an unitiated person it seems utterly 
impossible that a clean-wiped impression of Crossing the River at Farmington, and another, 
artificially printed, could be taken from the same plate. The color of the ink and of the paper 
also has a great effect. The black, clean-wiped impressions, on white paper, of our Moonlight 
cannot compare with the impressions as they are now printed, in a brownish ink, with slight 
" retroussage " applied all over the plate. 

Mr. Hill is a great admirer of Turner, and the Moonlight on the Androscoggin seems to 
show that it was inspired by the Liber Studiorum. But, interesting and pleasing as is the result, 
it would be useless to deny the fact that the artist has fallen short of his ideal. The strength 
of Turner's preliminary etching, by which he produces his organic lines, the skeleton of his 
landscape structure, is not equalled here, and the velvety richness of the tints in the Liber 
Studiorum plates, produced by mezzotinting, cannot be attained by the aquatint ground used 
on Mr. Hill's plate. Roughly stated, the aquatint process is as follows. The lines of the draw- 
ing are first etched as usual, in the same manner as Turner etched, or caused to be etched, the 
ground-work of his plates. The varnish is then removed, and an aquatint ground is laid over 
the whole plate. This, instead of being solid, like an ordinary etching ground, is made up of 
innumerable minute points of rosin, around which the acid is free to play. Hence the net-like 
appearance of the usual aquatint grounds, in which the light dots represent those parts of the 
copper which were protected by the particles of rosin, while the dark net-work of lines is the 
result of the acid as it penetrated between these particles. It stands to reason that difference in 
depth of tint can be produced by stopping-out and difference in length of biting, precisely as in 
the ordinary etching process. Aquatints are generally classed by themselves as a special division 
of prints, but they are in reality only a subdivision of the great class designated as etchings. ' 
They were in great favor in the last century, but since then the process has fallen into disuse. 
This is a cause for regret, as aquatint is especially well fitted for the reproduction of flat washes 
of India-ink or sepia, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Hill will do something towards repopular- 
izing this style of engraving by giving us more such plates as his Moonlight. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 



